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teachers can not but protest. For whatever aspects of the classics 
are best emphasized in college or university teaching, in the schools 
their strongest claim is as a means of mental disciphne. 

But while we deprecate the present trend of pedagogy, we can 
not do better than emulate the enthusiasm of its advocates. The 
state teachers' meetings afford an excellent opportxmity for strength- 
ening our work. Teachers of Latin and Greek should regard it as 
a duty to attend, and classical sections should be carefully organized 
in every state. The means of organization are at hand. Under the 
constitution of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South there is a vice-president in each state in the territory. The 
zeal which these vice-presidents have shown in promoting the Associ- 
ation makes it certain that they would be willing to co-operate with 
the officers of the state teachers' meetings in organizing classical 
sections. They could not perform a greater service to the Association 
and to the cause of classical studies. 



"OLD GREEK" 
More than usual interest attaches to the recent publication of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Old Greek: A Memoir of Edward North, 
by S. N. D. North. The volume, which is dedicated to the alumni 
of Hamilton College, not only contains a charming picture of Pro- 
fessor North, but also shows, more clearly and effectively than any 
systematic discussion could do, the possibilities of the "small college" 
as contrasted with the large university. Indirectly the memoir is an 
appeal for the expansion of the classical courses in our college and 
university curricula. 

Professor North, or "Old Greek" as he was affectionately called 
by the Students and alumni of Hamilton, attained the dignity of the 
headship of his department when he was twenty-three. He held this 
position for fifty-eight years. When he died in 1903 he had been 
connected with Hamilton college as student, professor, and trustee 
for sixty-eight years. He had been the confidential adviser of five 
presidents of Hamilton, and had taught Greek to three generations 
of students. But it is not simply in his length of service that Dr. 
North occupies a remarkable position in the history of American 
colleges. By his many excellent qualities of heart and mind he won 
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the unswerving allegiance of thousands of students. Nor did this 
close relationship between professor and student cease with gradua- 
tion. He followed the careers of the alumni as closely as he had 
watched their recitations of Homer and Aeschylus; and the corres- 
pondence by means of which he kept in touch with them formed n© 
small part of his daily work. To many of the alumni, especially to 
the older ones, he himself was Hamilton College. It was such a 
relationship as could exist only among the members of a small 
college. Between the students of a large university and the various 
instructors among whom they vibrate such close personal contact 
is impossible. It is sometimes urged that university students, 
sitting under so many different instructors, have the advantage 
of getting different points of view. But this advantage has 
manifest limitations. In a large institution even the freshmen have 
almost as many instructors as they have courses. Surely it is doubt- 
ful whether the mentality of the average freshman is constructed on 
a sufficiently liberal plan to admit of subdivision. Symmetrical train- 
ing is very apt to degenerate into mental confusion and cultural dis- 
integration. At the present time there is a clearly marked tendency 
to recognize this, and more than one great university is endeavoring 
to readjust its machinery in such a way as to obtain some of the proved 
advantages of the small college. 

As a teacher Dr. North was a power. His was the old-fashioned 
training. His methods of study and of teaching were formed before 
narrowing specialization had tied men down to one or other of the 
two classical languages, or to a single department of one of them. 
His contributions to our knowledge of antiquity are negligible. He 
never tampered with the "business of on. " But he knew both Greek 
and Latin literature, and he knew them well. His general interests 
were not, as is often the case, a mere cloak for concealing a lack of 
detailed information; they were, on the contrary, built upon a sub- 
structure of scholarship as sound and true as any that distinguishes 
the specialists of our own time. In his day "productivity" had not 
been canonized, and general culture was not yet profane. 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The enthusiasm which the classical teachers of the Middle West 
and South have shown in joining the new Association has even 



